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any feasible system of devolution in Great Britain
there conld be no question as to the Imperial
Parliament retaining its sovereignty. It could not
surrender the right of revising any law of the
provincial ^authorities, or that of revoking such
powers as it may have granted them.

There is nothing revolutionary in the proposed
change. It is, in fact, the natural development of
the system of local government, which we have been
gradually building up through the municipal cor-
porations and the county councils. Our legislation
has long recognised a common identity of interests,
among the peoples of each of the respective nation-
alities which constitute the kingdom.

The separate interests of Scotland have been
acknowledged, in the Acts of 1885 and 1887, by the
creation of a Scottish Secretary of State, to whose
department has been transferred all purely Scottish
administration, and by a separate system of pro-
cedure in Scottish private legislation.*

In Ireland we had already gone much further
long before the Home Eule Bill of 1912 was intro-
duced. The Irish Agricultural and Technical
Instruction Act of 1899 creates a statutory Council
of Agriculture for the whole of the island. This
board, which is partly nominated and partly elected
by the County Councils, exercises a variety of
functions conferred upon it by Parliament; and it
is worth noticing that the Act empowers the
Government to transfer to it by Order in Council

* An adaptation of the Scottish system to Wales has
been recommended by the Select Committee, appointed in the
Session of 1904 to consider the question of Welsh Private
Legislation procedure.